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PREFACE AND 
DEDICATION 


Tuts new and revised edition of a little book previ- 
ously published under the title of Notes for the Guidance 
of Authors is issued on the occasion of The Macmillan 
Company’s installation in its attractive new quarters at 
60 Fifth Avenue. The new offices adjoin the old Mac- 
millan building at 64-66 Fifth Avenue, which had 
become too small for the constantly increasing scope of 
the business. 

The Authors’ Book was composed originally for the 
convenience of Macmillan authors, to whose long- 
standing friendship and codperation the company owes 
its continued success, and to whom, as a slight testi- 
monial of goodwill and gratitude, it is only fitting that 
it should be dedicated. 

The suggestions made in the following pages have 
been compiled with the aid of the heads of the various 
departments of The Macmillan Company, and it is 
hoped that they will be of interest and service to the 
writing fraternity. The Macmillan Company makes 
it a rule, however, to give careful attention to all manu- 
scripts submitted to it, whether prepared in accordance 
with these suggestions or not. 
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THE NEW 
MACMILLAN BUILDING 


THE picture of the new home of The Macmillan 
Company which forms the frontispiece of this book 
gives some suggestion of the attractiveness of the new 
publishing headquarters at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 12th Street. Ihe building has been called one of 
the most beautiful on the avenue. The art of the 
architects, Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, Shreve & Lamb, 
has given expression in a fine and worth-while way 
to the dignity of publishing and to the distinction of 
the unusual group of writers whom The Macmillan 
Company is proud to serve. It is the first hope of the 
management of the company, as the new quarters are 
occupied, that these authors and the customers who 
form the other side of the publishing relationship will 
feel that the facilities of the new building are intended 
to serve them in every possible way, and that a welcome 
always awaits them therein. 

It must not be supposed that the new building has 
been planned and erected with an eye solely to external 
form. Historically, fine architecture has always found 
beauty through the adaptation of form and materials 
to use. 

In this case there was no sitting down to sketch out 
in the abstract an imposing facade, leaving until later 
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the problem of cutting and hacking and jamming into 
this shell the necessary activities of a publishing house. 
Instead, the satisfyingly severe lines of the new building 
grew naturally and skillfully out of a carefully worked- 
out scheme for the effective carrying on of a growing 
business. 

There are, of course, certain general problems which 
have to be met in any building used for office work, for 
storage, and for shipping—problems of space, of light- 
ing, of ventilation, of transport. For a business of the 
character of [he Macmillan Company’s, however, each 
one of these took on certain special aspects which had 
to be met in original ways. 

Books are peculiar things—they cannot be ware- 
housed, for example, like machinery or like vegetables. 
Sometimes they have to be dispatched to the customer 
singly, sometimes in large quantities. Often speed of 
shipment is a prime essential, but in other cases it is of 
no moment. [he demand for individual books is usually 
very inconstant. The building had to be planned to 
afford the greatest possible elasticity to the organization 
of the work. So far as the architects and the com- 
pany’s staff have been able to apply forethought, based 
on experience, to the task, the new building affords 
every facility for the smooth and rapid passage of a 
book from the hands of the printer and binder to those 
of the customer. 

The company and the architects have not hesi- 
tated at innovations where a reasonable chance of 
success in expediting service was promised. Ample 
elevator and dumb-waiter service, special treatments 
of floor space to assure departmental codrdination, 
special conveyor machinery and book chutes have been 
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installed to meet the requirements of the book dealer 
and the ultimate consumer. 

The office floors have been designed with the dual 
purpose of affording efficient working space for the 
editorial and business staffs and for the comfort and 
convenience of the company’s guests—especially its 
authors. Spacious reception halls, an unusually at- 
tractive library and bookshop, and large, light offices 
throughout contribute not only to the appearance of 
the building but to the convenience and comfort of the 
visitor as well.- 

Thus, building for eficiency and good work, the 
architects’ skill has drawn out of and through and 
around it all a structure which the company is proud 
to claim as its own—and to dedicate afresh to the 
service of its clients, the authors whose names compose 
its list. 

The following descriptive sketch appeared in The 
Publishers’ Weekly of March 15, 1924: 

The ground was broken on February 26 for a new 
building for The Macmillan Company on the splendid 
location which the firm purchased some years ago at the 
northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 12th Street. This 
plot, with a fine exposure to the south kept open by the First 
Presbyterian Church, seems an ideal location for publishing, 
and the erection of this building will fix that district as one 
of the important publishing centers of the city. 

The lot has a frontage on Fifth Avenue of 103 feet and 
a depth of 125 feet, and the building, which will be ready 
by the first of the coming year, 1s not only carefully planned 
for publishing purposes but is most impressive in appear- 
ance. he architects are Carrere & Hastings, Shreve & 
Lamb, the famous firm to whom New York owes many of 
its most beautiful buildings. The structure is planned for 
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eight stories, but with steel strength to support twelve when 
needed, and the entire floor space of about 100,000 square 
feet will be used for the Macmillan business. 

On the Fifth Avenue front, one finds a beautiful door- 
way leading into a finely decorated foyer, with a broad 
staircase leading up. This is the main entrance, and from 
it elevators go up to the editorial and business offices. At 
the right from this foyer is the bookshop, which has two 
good display windows on the street. Jo the north end of 
the building is a second entrance, which will be used for 
employees, with a passage to elevators in the rear. This 
entrance 1s also to be used by the city list boys who will be 
served on the ground floor with stock brought down on 
dumb waiters from the stock room on the fifth floor, these 
elevators also serving the bookshop. 

The first floor has ten office rooms running to the corner 
of 12th Street and thence tothe rear. At the rear of the r2th 
Street front there enters a driveway, which broadens out 
immediately to a large area for handling trucks which can 
back up to a broad freight platform. At the north end of 
the platform a large freight elevator, 9 x 10 in size and capa- 
ble of handling a whole truckload of books, rises to the top 
of the building. Immediately in front of this is a steel gravity 
chute, for express and mail packages. This gravity handling 
is an important development and at the top leads directly 
from the fourth floor, where the packing is done. 

The second floor is entirely devoted to offices, and the 
corner office is that of the president, George P. Brett. On 
this floor, also, is to be a handsome board room and a large 
library, located in the center of the building. ‘The fine 
stairways and foyers are continued from the lower floor up 
into the third floor, where large general offices for staff 
work are located. 

The fourth floor has been most carefully laid out for 
the handling of packing, and experts have been called in 
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to make a special study of this feature. Books which have 
been laid out on the fifth floor in the general stock room 
come down in baskets by gravity and pass along in front of 
long lines of wrapping counters. Here they are removed 
and put into express bundles, and, when wrapped, are 
immediately put in a second conveyor which carries them 
to the gravity chute to the ground floor. Mail packages 
come by a different set of conveyors, and, when wrapped, 
are put into mail bags and sent down for shipping. Heavy 
packing cases for freight shipment are sent down from the 
upper floors by elevator. 

On the fifth floor is the main stock room, where all orders 
are laid out and where everything is arranged systematically 
for the quick handling of business. From here go the baskets 
to the shipping room below, and from here go the dumb 
waiters down to the delivery room of the list boys and the 
bookstore on the ground floor. ‘This big clearing house for 
stock is in turn fed from the three upper floors, which are 
for quantity stock and general storage. There is also a 
large basement for storage. The building is oil-heated. 
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THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


HE American house of Macmillan has a history 

dating from 1869, with its roots in England ex- 
tending back twenty-six years further. At the present 
time its publishing interests reach over almost the whole 
range of human activity. Its list of current publica- 
tions numbers more than ten thousand titles and in- 
cludes as authors some of the best known names, both 
American and foreign, in all fields of literature. From 
Browning, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold among the 
Victorian masters, it runs through Thomas Hardy and 
Henry James to John Masefield, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, H. G. Wells, and May Sinclair among the 
moderns. This is to pick out only a few of the hundreds 
of distinguished names in the firm’s catalogue, from 
poetry and fiction only. As shown in succeeding parts 
of this sketch, names no less distinguished appear from 
the ranks of educators, scientists, physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, statesmen, and business men. 

The current Macmillan list, indeed, may well be 
regarded as representing a significant cross section of 
the life of the modern world. The name of Macmillan 
has become as prominent in the field of education as in 
that of general literature. The company is among the 
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leaders in the production of high-grade college text- 
books and secondary and elementary schoolbooks. 

Although The Macmillan Company is a thoroughly 
American house, it traces its beginnings to a bookshop 
opened in Aldersgate Lane, London, by two brothers, 
Alexander and Daniel Macmillan. It was from this 
little shop that their first books were published; among 
these The Friendship of Books, by Maurice, The Philos- 
ophy of Training, by A. E. Craig, and The Three Ques- 
tions, by William H. Miller. The majority of the 
earlier publications were theological or educational. In 
1857 the firm made a great success through the publi- 
cation of Charles Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. 

Macmillan’s Magazine was founded in 1859, and 
during its lifetime counted among its contributors 
Alfred Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, Dinah Mulock, 
George Trevelyan, Thomas Hughes, John Morley, and 
Thomas Carlyle. Its editors were successively David 
Masson, Sir George Grove, and John (later Lord) 
Morley. In 1863 Alexander Macmillan was appointed 
publisher to Oxford University. In addition to the 
work of the contributors already mentioned, the firm 
published the books, among others, of George Eliot, 
Browning, Palgrave, Blackmore, Charlotte Bronte, 
Darwin, Thackeray, and Bryce. At the present time 
the English house, now Macmillan & Co., Limited, 
includes six members of the Macmillan family as 
directors, with Sir Frederick Macmillan, the eldest 
son of Daniel Macmillan, as managing director. 

The American house had its beginnings in an agency 
established just after the Civil War under the manage- 
ment of George Edward Brett, in a private residence 
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time being, did practically no publishing on its own 
account. Its efforts were devoted to acquainting the 
American public with publications of the London house. 
In the late eighties Mr. Brett’s health was failing and 
his son, George Platt Brett, the present head of the firm, 
began to assume the main responsibility for the busi- 
ness. On the death of Mr. Brett, Senior, George Platt 
Brett was asked by the English house to take the 
management and, in 1896, on the death of the last of 
the original Macmillans, two distinct companies were 
organized, Macmillan & Co., Limited, of London, and 
The Macmillan Company of New York, with Mr. 
Brett as president of the American corporation. The 
two houses have since been managed separately. 

The growth of the American house as a publishing 
enterprise rather than as an agency begins at this point, 
and its present large and distinguished list is in the 
main a growth of the period from 1896 to 1925. Now, 
with a long record of uniformly high achievement be- 
hind it, [he Macmillan Company occupies a particu- 
larly distinguished place among American publishers, 
and affords its authors the services of an unusual 
organization. 

At the present time, the facilities for distributing 
and selling Macmillan books cover practically the en- 
tire world. The company has extensive branches in 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
Foreign marketing arrangements through Macmillan 
& Co., Limited, of London, with its offices in Aus- 
tralia and India, and through The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Limited, together with the agencies of the 
American firm maintained in Cuba, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, South America, China, and Japan, make it 
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possible to market Macmillan books wherever there is 
an English-speaking public. 

Most of the titles issued by the London house which 
are of interest to Americans are published by The 
Macmillan Company in New York. A corresponding 
arrangement holds with American publications of inter- 
est in England. This does not preclude either company 
from producing publications of other houses. The 
Macmillan Company, for example, represents a number 
of English publishers in this country, such as the Cam- 
bridge University Press, A. & C. Black, and the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. In 
addition to the publication of foreign books that are 
manufactured in the United States, the company acts 
as agent for the selling of a large number of works 
set up and printed abroad and imported in limited 
quantities. 

It should be noticed that while the growth of the 
company has been rapid, it has been no ephemeral 
development. Publishing is notoriously a type of 
business in which the element of risk is large. Ihe 
Macmillan Company has aimed at permanence in its 
business policies as well as in the character of its list. 
The soundness of the course which The Macmillan 
Company and the houses affiliated with it have pur- 
sued, and the consequent firmness of their business 
foundations, cannot be evidenced better than through 
their real-estate holdings. Everywhere they have sunk 
their roots deep. Ihe new building at 60 Fifth Avenue 
is the second in New York to be built, owned, and oc- 
cupied exclusively by [The Macmillan Company. The 
Chicago and Dallas branches now similarly have 
buildings of their own. Of the afhliated houses, Mac- 
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millan & Co., Limited, has long had its own hand- 
some quarters in St. Martin’s Street, London, and 
there are Macmillan buildings in Toronto, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Melbourne. The American company 
has never done its own manufacturing, preferring 
to rely on the best of the established printing and 
binding establishments of the country. 

The detailed publishing history of The Macmillan 
Company is a romance which would form a book in 
itself. Outstanding among its successes have been 
sales of a quarter million of Winston Churchill’s 
Richard Carvel in the first year of its appearance and 
more than three quarters of a million to date of Owen 
Wisters The Virginian. Other important records 
have been the continuing wide sale of the novels of F. 
Marion Crawford, the discovery and successful promo- 
tion of the works of Jack London, and the huge sales 
of a long list of books by H. G. Wells, reaching their 
peak so far in the extraordinary success of The Outline 
of History. 

While the firm has been a leader in the publishing 
of general literature and poetry, perhaps in the last 
analysis its chief claim to distinction lies in the field 
of scholarship. Representative names of leaders of 
both American and European intellectual life have 
always been prominent on the Macmillan list. The 
house is constantly on the watch for important new 
trends of social and scientific thought and is eager to 
secure new authors who will reflect with authority 
significant changes as these develop. 

In the course of expansion the company’s work has 
naturally split up into departments. At the present 
time there are six of these sectional divisions: the 
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Miscellaneous, or Trade, Department, which includes 
in its sales promotion along with general publications 
the books issued under the editorial direction of the 
Religious and Juvenile departments; the Educational 
Department, which publishes a long list of books for 
both secondary and elementary schools; the College 
Department, which handles college textbooks of all 
kinds, and the Medical Department. Each of the 
latter three departments has both an editorial and a 
sales force concentrating on these special classifications, 
although there is, of course, collaboration on occasion 
by all departments in promoting Macmillan books. 
The company’s position in the general publishing world 
can be suggested by a few representative names from its 
miscellaneous list, although any selection is unfair to 
the numerous distinguished authors not mentioned here 
because of lack of space. 


Poetry and Drama The Novel 
MatrHew ARNOLD James LANE ALLEN 
RoBERT BROWNING IrvinG BACHELLER 
PapRAIc CoLUM AttceE Brown 
CLEMENCE DANE WINSTON CHURCHILL 
W. W. GIBson F. Marion CRAWFORD 
Tuomas Harpy ZoNA GALE 
Maurice Hew Letr HAMLIN GARLAND 
VACHEL LINDSAY Louris HEMoNn 
Joun MASEFIELD HENRY JAMES 
Epcar Lee MAsTErRs Jack Lonpon 
Joun G. NEIHARDT EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
ALFRED Noyes ERNEST POOLE 
E. A. Rosinson May SIncLaiIr 
RABINDRANATH [AGORE Mary S. Watts 
SARA TEASDALE H. G. WELts 
ALFRED (Lorp) TENNYSON WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
W. B. YEATs OweEN WISTER 
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Philosophy and Religion 


F. H. BrapLey 

Joun CarirpD 

J. E. CREIGHTON 

Harry Emerson Fospick 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
SHAILER MATHEWS 

A. C. McGIFrFert 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSH 
Jostan Royce 

E. B. TircHENER 


Soctal and Physical Science 


L. H. BaiLtey 

Tuomas N. Carver 
Joun Bates CLARK 
Henry CLay 

Ricuarp T. Ety 
InvinGc FISHER 
FRANKLIN H. GrippINGs 
ArtHur [Twininc Haptey 
E. W. KEMMERER 
Henry R. SEAGER 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
F. W. Taussic 
Epmunp B. WILsSoNn 


History, Biography, and 
Political Philosophy 


CHARLES A. BEARD 

James (Lorp) Bryce 
EDWARD CHANNING 

Lorp CROMER 

CariTon J. H. Hayes 
Henry CHARLES LEA 
Joun (Lorp) Morey 
WILLIAM BENNETT Munro 
James Forp RHODES 


Criticism, Art, Travel, Etc. 


St. JouHn G. ERVINE 
STEPHEN GRAHAM 
CLIFTON JOHNSON 

E. V. Lucas 

Epmunp LrEstTeER PEARSON 
JosEPpH PENNELL 
WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 
H. H. Powers 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
JAMES STEPHENS 

A. H. THORNDIKE 
MarGARET WILKINSON 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL 


These few names, however, give only a partial im- 
pression of the scope of the work of the house. A 
fuller picture can be secured by a glance at the work of 
the several special departments, which are presented 
here in the order of their chronological development. 
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HE promotion of school textbooks and other edu- 

cational books under the direction of this depart- 
ment forms an important part of the work of the com- 
pany’s branch offices in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Atlanta, and San Francisco, as well as of the home 
office in New York. The representatives of the com- 
pany attached to these various offices visit the educa- 
tional institutions and school authorities in their 
respective territories for the purpose of presenting the 
merits of the company’s textbooks and of recom- 
mending such books as may be best adapted to ordinary 
or special needs. Through this large sales organ- 
ization the company reaches practically every school 
system in the country. 

The department keeps itself in close touch with the 
universities, the teachers colleges and normal schools, 
the public schools and private schools, and with lead- 
ing educators everywhere. In this way it is able to 
meet or anticipate new needs by securing competent 
authors for textbooks in the various fields of education. 

A constant effort is made to have every educational 
publication of The Macmillan Company as nearly 
perfect as possible in all its details, and free from even 
the minor errors and discrepancies that not infrequently 
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hamper the usefulness of books intended for school 
purposes. A special editorial organization is main- 
tained by this department for this purpose at the home 
office. It gives authors intelligent and careful codpera- 
tion in every possible way. Before composition, manu- 
scripts are carefully read and prepared for publication, 
and modifications that seem desirable are taken up 
with the authors. Proofs are sent by the printers 
directly to the Educational Department and are for- 
warded by the department to the authors, with the 
editors’ suggestions for revision. 

Upon publication of a book, in addition to advertis- 
ing by widely distributed announcements and in educa- 
tional periodicals, the company sends copies from the 
New York office and from the branch offices to many 
of the teachers and school authorities most likely to 
be interested in such a book. These sample copies are 
followed by other promotional material, which fre- 
quently contains reviews of the book and expressions 
of the opinions of prominent educators in reference 
to it. 

A price list of educational books is published annu- 
ally; also a descriptive catalogue of books on education. 
Special descriptive lists of books in various subjects are 
issued from time to time. The price list is sent to all 
administrators and teachers whose names are on the 
list of the Educational Department, and also to all 
educational institutions. Any of these catalogues or 
lists will be forwarded at any time upon the request of 
any one interested in educational work. 

The publications of this department are divided into 
three classes: (1) textbooks and supplementary books 
for elementary schools; (2) textbooks for secondary 
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schools, and (3) teachers’ books and books on educa- 
tion, including textbooks for normal schools and 
teachers colleges. It is impossible to list here the sig- 
nificant and successful single books and books in series 
that the company has published in these fields; they 
are associated intimately with many features of mod- 
ern educational progress, on which they have exerted 
an important influence. 

Among the distinguished authors on the Macmillan 
educational list are the following: 


Roscort Lewis ASHLEY 
Wititam C. BAGLey 
L. H. BaILey 
FRANKLIN T. BAKER 
Jessie H. BANCROFT 
KATHERINE LEE BaTEs 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
Maurice A. BIGELOW 
N. Henry Biack 
Boyp H. Bopr 
FREDERICK G. BONSER 
GeEoRGE WILLIS BotTsForD 
Ernst R. BreEsLicH 
Henry REED Burcu 
Henry S$. Cansy 
GerorGE R. CARPENTER 
EpWARD CHANNING 

W. W. CHARTERS 
Lotus D. CoFrFMAN 
STEPHEN S. COLVIN 
James B. Conant 
AnnéA M. CooLey 

J. P. W. CrawForp 
Ex_woop P. CuUBBERLEY 
Harvey N. Davis 
SHELDON E. Davis 


RicHarp [. Ety 
Henry P. Emerson 
Henry P. FatrcHitp 
Wa TER B. Forp 
Cuartes M. GayLey 
FranK P. GRAVES 
Lewis C. Gray 

M. W. Harper 

ALBERT BusHNELL Hart 
Cartton J. H. Hayes 
E. R. Heprick 

R. W. HEGNER 
CHEESMAN A. HERRICK 
Leta S. HoLiiIncswortH 
Herman H. Horne 
ALEXANDER J, INGLIS 
Ducatp C. JAcKSsON 
WALTER A. JEssuUP 
HENRY JOHNSON 

Joun Harvey Ketiocc 
Wittram H. Kivpatrick 
E. A. KIirRKPATRICK 
Paut KLAPPER 

Joun A. Lapp 

DaniEL W. LaRue 
Maset Guinnip LaRue 
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JosrerH LEE ARTHUR SCHULTZE 
Leverett S. Lyon Epwarp QO. Stsson 
Roperick MacEacHen Davin SNEDDEN 
Leon C. MARSHALL DANIEL STARCH 
CHartes A. McMurry GeorceE D. STrRavER 
Frank M. McMurry Ratpu §S. Tarr 
Paut Monroe Huco P. THIEME 
WILLIAM ALLEN NEILSON AsHiLey H. THORNDIKE 
Naomi NorswortHy Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
Joun Baker OppycKE B. L. ULLMAN 
M. V. O’SHEA HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon 
A. E. ParKINsS GEeorGE F. WARREN 
ANGELO PATRI Jesse F. WILLIAMs 
James E. PEasopy A. E. WInsHIP 
HarLan EuGENE REapD Lucy L. W. Witson 
Editors of Series 
Wiiiiam C. BaGLey Joun A. H. Kerru 
Lisperty Hype BaILey FrepDeErRIcK B. LuguieNns 
Nicnotras Murray BuTLer Leon C. MarsHALL 
Maser Carney PauL Monroe 
Ricuarp T. Ety M. V. O’SHEA 
A. L. HALt-Quest HarLan EUGENE READ 
E. R. Heprick E. HersHey SNEATH 
Cuar_es H. Jupp Rurus W. STIMson 
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THE COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT 


HE publication and sale of textbooks and other 

books for the use of colleges, universities, and 
technical institutes is the work of the College Depart- 
ment of The Macmillan Company. All the work of 
this department is centered in the home office in New 
York. The representatives of the College Depart- 
ment, traveling from New York, visit some six hundred 
colleges and universities throughout the country for 
the purpose of calling upon the members of college and 
university faculties. When making such visits they 
seek to place before instructors and professors the 
merits of the books published by the company which 
may be of interest and service as texts or reference 
books in each man’s field. They also keep in touch 
with new developments in all departments of college 
education for the purpose of enabling the company to 
publish books which will meet new conditions and 
satisfy changing needs. By means of this special de- 
partment and its traveling representatives, all of 
whose time is devoted to work in the college and uni- 
versity field, the company believes that it can render 
most effective service to authors by insuring for their 
books a fair consideration, and, as a result, their 
widest possible use. 
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The wide scope of the College Department’s publi- 
cations is indicated by the following list of special 
descriptive catalogues issued by the department: 


Agriculture 

Biological Sciences 

Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy 
Physics 

Engineering and Mechanics 

Mathematics, Astronomy, and Navigation 
Economics, Commerce, and Industry 

Sociology and Anthropology 

Government, Political Science, and Law 

History 

Education 

Philosophy, Psychology, Logic, and Ethics 
French, German, and Spanish 

Classical Languages, Life, and Literature 
Home-making, Domestic Science, and Household Economy. 


These catalogues, as well as circulars describing in- 
dividual books, letters, and bulletins, are distributed 
regularly to instructors and professors, of whose names 
a complete list is kept by the department. Further- 
more, upon publication of a new book copies are sent 
to those instructors and professors in whose courses 
the book may be used as a text, and other copies 
are sent from time to time, upon receipt of requests, 
or at the suggestion of the department’s traveling 
representatives. [his distribution of examination copies 
and printed matter is supplemented, moreover, by the 
personal visits of the representatives, who study the 
reception given the new book and gather information 
of value to authors in later revision of their work. 

The Macmillan college list, in addition to some 
names already mentioned, includes the following among 
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its well-known authors (the names are taken from the 
company’s American list only): 


Literature Agriculture 
C. S$. BaLpwin H. P. ArmsBy 
H. S. Cansy L. H. BatLey 
W. L. Cross C. H. Eck ies 
QO. F. EMERson C. W. Gay 
C. M. GayLey M. D. HELser 
G. L. KirrrepdGE T. L. Lyon 
G. H. NetrLeton F. B. Mumrorp 
A. H. THoRNDIKE C. V. PIPER 
C. B. Tinker W. A. STocKING 
Cart Van DoREN H. C. Taytor 
C. T. WINCHESTER G. F. WARREN 

Education History 
S. S. CoLvin J. S. Bassetr 
Joun DEWEY H. E. Botton 
A. I. GaTEs G. W. Botsrorp 
F. P. Graves E. P. CHEYNEY 
W. H. Kivpatrick A. L. Cross 
W. A. McCatr W. S. Davis 
PauL Monroe A. B. Hart 
E. H. REISNER CarRL_Ton J. H. Hayes 
Davip SNEDDEN J. H. Rosinson 
DANIEL STARCH A. M. ScHLESINGER 


Home Economics 


Sociology 


B. R. ANDREWS F. W. BLacKMAR 
W. GoopsELL E. T. DEVINE 
E. B. McGowan H. P. FarrcHiLp 
F. Rose F. H. Grppincs 
M. S. Rose J. L. Griun 

H. C. SHERMAN A. G. KELLER 
M. S. Woo_mMan E. A. Ross 
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Political Science 


W. A. DuNNING 

A. S$. HEersHey 

C. E. MerRIAM 

F. A. Occ 

Q. WRIGHT 

J. T. Younc 
Economics 

T. S. ADAms 

J. R. Commons 

L. C. MARSHALL 

H. L. Moore 

C. C. PLEHN 

A. A. Younc 
Mathematics 

M. BocHER 

F. Cajori 

H. B. Fine 

W. B. Forp 

E. R. Heprick 

C. E. Love 

W. F. Oscoop 

J. W. Younc 


Philosophy 


J. M. BaLpwin 
M. W. CAaALKIns 
W. B. PILLsBpury 
A. K. RoGErs 
C. E. SEASHORE 
R. W. SELLARS 


Physical Sciences 


H. Crew 

L. A. HAzELTINE 
J. H. HitpEBRAND 
H. N. Hoitmes 

H. J. HuGues 

D. C. JAcKsoNn 

A. E. KENNELLY 
Res. VOLE 

W. I. Miryam 


A 

ob. SCOLr 
11> 

oS 


SHERRILL 
_p. C. SOUTHALL 
. B. SPINNEY 
; P, PALsor 


nose tee™: 


Biological Sciences 


. D. and R. E. BucHANAN 


E 

D. H. CAMPBELL 
W. F. Ganonc 
R. W. HEeEGNER 
S. J. Homes 


H. H. Newman 
F. L. STeveNs 
H. E. WALTER 
E. B. WIiLson 
L. L. WooprurFF 


THE MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


O the four general divisions, which originally con- 

stituted the field of the Medical Department of 
The Macmillan Company, there have been added two 
new divisions which, with the original classifications, 
cover the entire range of book publishing in medicine 
and related subjects. These six divisions are as follows: 
medical textbooks, general medical books, public 
health books and textbooks, nursing textbooks, dental 
books, and veterinary books. 

The medical textbooks are designed for students in 
medical schools and for students undertaking medical 
preparatory courses. Ihe general medical books are 
prepared for the use of graduate physicians, both 
general practitioners and specialists. 

The enormous increase of interest in preventive 
medicine and public health in recent years has broad- 
ened the original scope of medical book publishing to 
such an extent that an entire new literature has been 
created in these new and important fields. The Mac- 
millan Company has been among the earliest—in fact, 
it was a pioneer—in leading the way to the publication 
of books on these new subjects. 

The early recognition by this company of the im- 
portance of the hitherto neglected field of literature on 
nursing led to the determination to publish as complete 
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a list as possible of adequate nursing textbooks. The 
list began with the first edition of Kimber’s Anatomy 
and Physiology for Nurses, published thirty years ago 
and now in its sixth edition. From this beginning has 
been built a list of nursing texts and reference books 
covering the entire range of nursing activities—a list 
the use of which in English-speaking training schools 
is probably unsurpassed. 

Dental science has made such rapid strides (in 
close relation with preventive medicine) that it has 
been found necessary to create a new dental literature, 
and The Macmillan Company has published, or has in 
preparation, adequate books on this subject by leading 
authorities in this field. 

The generally recognized need for a scientific 
literature for veterinarians has led the company to 
undertake a series of texts and monographs for veteri- 
nary students and practitioners. 

A representative of the Medical Department per- 
sonally visits the teachers in the medical, nursing, 
public health, dental, and veterinary schools, through- 
out the United States, at least once and often twice 
each year. These calls are as a rule made after the 
teachers have had an opportunity to examine sample 
copies already sent to them, and the merits of the 
books are then discussed. 

To provide a special shipping service, the Medical 
Department, like other departments, has representa- 
tives at the company’s branch offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, and San Francisco and, 
therefore, while all editorial matters are handled only 
from the headquarters in New York, any school or 
member of the various professions indicated above 
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may now order from the nearest Macmillan office and 
thus receive books with the greatest possible dispatch. 

The world-wide distributing facilities of The Mac- 
millan Company, covering, as already mentioned, 
Canada, Great Britain, Australia, and India—and 
Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, South America, China, 
and Japan as well—are particularly advantageous for 
the medical profession. 

The company has been singularly fortunate in the 
selection of its authors, which largely accounts for its 
success. While it is impossible to list them all, a few 
among the many of international importance may be 
mentioned as follows: 

Drs. Elie Metchnikoff and Hans Zinsser in the field 
of Bacteriology; Drs. L. Emmett Holt, William Palmer 
Lucas, and John Lovett Morse in Pediatrics; Dr. Frank 
Sherman Meara in Clinical Medicine; Dr. Elmer YV. 
McCollum in Nutrition; Drs. Thomas Watts Eden 
and Cuthbert Lockyer in Gynecology; Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk in Public Health; Dr. James Tayloe 
Gwathmey in Anesthesia; Professor Robert W. Hegner 
in Protozoélogy; Dr. Veranus Alva Moore in Veterinary 
Science; Drs. Eugen Bleuler, Shepherd Ivory Franz, 
Sigmund Freud, Pierre Janet, W. H. R. Rivers, A. A. 
Brill, and William A. White in Nervous and Mental 
Diseases; while in Nursing Education will be found the 
following among many outstanding names: Harriet 
Baily, Mary S. Gardner, Carolyn E. Gray, Diana 
C. Kimber, and Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom. 
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THE RELIGIOUS 
DEPARTMENT 


HE primary aim of this department is to keep in 

close touch with the scholarship of the world in 
theology, psychology, social science, and philosophy, 
in order that its published books may reflect the latest 
developments of contemporary thought as they affect 
religious life in our time. Evidence multiplies that 
both the leaders and the rank and file of American 
church bodies are making more extensive use of its 
publications yearly. 

Sunday schools, Bible-study classes, religious-edu- 
cation organizations, Sunday-school-teacher training 
groups, and various other church associations, as 
well as the great body of readers of general religious 
books, constitute the special field of the Religious 
Department of The Macmillan Company. 

The publications of this department cover practi- 
cally every phase of religious thought, and embrace 
the work of leading theologians, clergymen, Sunday- 
school workers, and laymen. 

The department is glad to enter into correspondence 
with any one desiring counsel in regard to books on 
any particular phase of theological study, to prepare 
courses of study, and to assist the student in every 
way to a better knowledge of the best in modern reli- 
gious literature. 
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Among the authorities in the religious world now 
on the Macmillan list are the following: 


BENJAMIN W. Bacon 
CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 
Epwarp I. BoswortH 
CHARLES R. Brown 

S. ParKEs CaDMAN 
Henry SLOANE COFFIN 
J. R. DuMMELOW 
CuHarRLES A. ELLwWoop 
W. H. P. Faunce 
ALBERT P. FitrcH 
Harry E. Fospick 
Henry T. Fow.er 

C. S. GARDNER 
CAROLINE M. HILi 

N. D. HI tts 

E. W. Hopkins 
ARTHUR §. Hoyt 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Rurus M. Jones 
Henry C. KING 
Francis J. McConneE.Li 
A. C. McGIFFERT 


J. GresHam MacHen 
WILi1AmM T. MANNING 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
WiLiiAM P. MERRILL 
R. G. Mouttron 

F. G. PEABopy 

J. H. PENNIMAN 
James B. Pratr 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Ernest F. Scotr 
Henry D. SEDGWwIcK 
F. F. SHANNON 
Cuartes L. SLATTERY 
James H. SNowpDEN 
Ropert E. SPEER 

B. H. STREETER 
RicHarp L. Swain 
R. H. THoutess 
FREDERICK [TRACY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
Harry F. Warp 

W. K. WriGHT 


THE JUVENILE 
DEPARTMENT 


HE Macmillan Company founded a Juvenile De- 
partment in 1919. It was the first general pub- 
lishing house to give such recognition to its books for 
boys and girls. The list of Macmillan juveniles had 
for a key book Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, published by Macmillan & Co., London, in 1865. 
Many distinguished American and English books had 
come to the juvenile list before 1919, and to-day it 
contains more than three hundred titles. 

In shaping this list, the aim of the department is to 
find the best reading for children of all ages, to publish 
it in the most attractive and useful form, and to bring 
it to the attention of parents, teachers, and librarians 
in the most helpful ways. 

In the juvenile list, such distinguished authors 
are represented as Padraic Colum, Ida M. Tarbell, 
Stewart Edward White, James Stephens, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Jacob Riis, Sara Teasdale, Beulah 
Maria Dix, Cornelia Meigs, John G. Neihardt, Syd- 
ney Homer, Ernest Harold Baynes, and many others. 
The department counts among its authors and edi- 
tors, Caroline M. Hewins of the Hartford Public 
Library, Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Franklin K. Mathews, librarian of the Boy 
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Scouts of America, and Dr. Edwin E. Slosson of 
Science Service. Its advisers include other impor- 
tant educators, librarians, and critics. 

The illustrators of these books include Walter 
Crane, Arthur Rackham, Warwick Goble, Francis D. 
Bedford, Eric Pape, Reginald Birch, Willy Pogany, 
Dugald Walker, Maud and Miska Petersham, Boutet de 
Monvel, Paul Bransom, George Wharton Edwards, and 
Jay Van Everen. With the cooperation of these artists, 
books are made which are artistic units—their beauty 
extending to bindings and end papers as well as to 
text. Macmillan children’s books are bound with a 
special reinforced binding. 

Each year, the department issues a new catalogue, 
in which the books are listed by subjects and accord- 
ing to the age for which they are suited. Its impor- 
tant titles, artistic and convenient make-up, and full 
indexing make it a necessity for any one whois con- 
cerned with the selection of children’s books. The 
subjects include poetry, plays, music, science, history, 
biography, school stories, travel stories, fairy tales, 
nature stories, sea stories, etc. In The Children’s 
Classics, the most important titles for every child’s 
library are issued in a particularly beautiful and endur- 
ing make-up. In The Little Library, attractive perma- 
nent form is given to some of the “‘little classics” for 


the child’s first bookshelf. 
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THE PREPARATION 
OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


THE TEXT 


Use white paper about eight inches wide and eleven 
inches long, and leave margins of 134 inches on the left- 
hand side, and about one inch at the top of each sheet. 
Let the sheets of the manuscript be of uniform size through- 
out, and so far as possible have approximately the same 
number of lines on each page, as that is a great help in 
making the estimates of length and planning the mechanical 
features of the book. 

The pages of a manuscript should be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout. Inserted pages should be numbered 
alphabetically, ¢.g. 45 a; 45; 45c, and the preceding page 
should have the words, “45a; 455; 45c¢ follow.” Pages 
taken out should be accounted for on the preceding page. 

The pages of individual chapters should not be num- 
bered independently. 

Write on one side of the sheet only. 

Ink should always be used for handwriting. 

Manuscripts should not be rolled or folded when sent 
by mail or express. Sheets that have been rolled are very 
unhandy for both readers and printers. 

Typewritten manuscript is preferable to handwritten. 
It is easier to read and to correct. It saves the printer’s 
time and prevents the occurrence of typographical errors 
with consequent expense. 

Material to be used as a footnote may be inserted 
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between two lines drawn across the full width of the page 
and reference be made to it in the text thus.! 


1 Note. 


Where footnotes are numerous, they should begin with 1 at 
each new chapter, and be numbered consecutively through- 
out each chapter. 

Extracts from the works of other authors should be care- 
fully marked, as they are generally set up in a smaller type 
than that of the text. If copyrighted matter is included in 
the text, permission for its use should always first be se- 
cured from the owner of the copyright. 

Use paste when attaching one piece of paper to another; 
do not use pins. |The manuscript goes through so many 
hands that pinned papers are likely to become separated. 
This causes confusion and loss of time to both reader and 
printer, and the unattached papers often are misplaced. 

In the case of an illustrated book, the copy for the 
illustrations should be delivered separately from the manu- 
script of the text. The illustrations go to the engraver, the 
manuscript to the printer, so it is distinctly an advantage 
to prepare the illustrations and text independently. Copy 
for illustrations should be original photographs or drawings. 
Half-tone or other reproductions will not reproduce success- 
fully a second time. 

In preparing the copy, follow some good standard dic- 
tionary (preferably Webster’s International) for spelling, 
and edit it carefully with a view to preserving consistency in 
matters of punctuation and style. Indicate plainly whether 
numbers used are to be written in numerals or spelled out as 
words. Consistency in the arrangement of bibliographical 
material either in footnotes or in bibliographies at the ends 
of chapters or volumes is another important consideration. 

Copy well prepared 1s the best investment an author can 
make. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

When a bibliography is used, it is ordinarily arranged 
alphabetically by authors, the surname first. It is: more 
helpful to the reader if the author’s full name is given rather 
than his surname alone. If, however, the bibliographer wishes 
to use surnames only, this method should be followed con- 
sistently, no exception being made except when two or more 
authors have the same surname, in which case identifying 
initials should be used; as, Rossetti, D. G.; Rossetti, C. 

The title of the book or article should follow the name 
of the author. When a book has a subtitle this should 
be retained. If several books by one author are to be 
indicated, the titles should be arranged alphabetically. In 
making this alphabetic arrangement, the word following 
a beginning article in the title 1s the one to be considered; as: 
Exry, Ricnarp T.— The Evolution of Industrial Society 

French and German Economics 
Outlines of Economics 
Socialism and Social Reform 
(Note. — In a bibliography arranged alphabetically according 
to titles of books, a beginning article should be placed after the 
remainder of the title, separated from it by a comma; as, New 
Horizon in Love and Life, The.) 

The title of a book or the name of a periodical should be 
italicized. The library method of capitalizing should not 
be used. Capitalize the first word and all other words 
except prepositions, conjunctions, and articles. The title 
of an article from a periodical should be enclosed in quota- 
tion marks. The author's name should be written with the 
initials in large capitals, the remainder in small capitals; 
the publisher’s name in roman. Volume numbers should 
be written in large Roman numeral capitals; page numbers, 
in Arabic numerals. 

(Nore. — For description of type see page 40 and for methods. 
of indicating typography, page 70.) 
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The name of the publisher, when that is to be given, 
should be written as it is found on the title-pages of recent 
publications of the house to be indicated. If it seems 
necessary to use a contracted form, care should be exer- 
cised to distinguish between houses having similar names. 
Whichever method is adopted should be used consistently 
throughout the bibliography. 

There are various ways of punctuating bibliographical 
matter. Whatever method is adopted should be adhered 
to consistently. 


The following forms are suggested: 


1. When the entire book is indicated— 
Apams, Henry—The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma; The Macmillan Company. 


(a) When author’s surname only is given and when 
publisher’s name is contracted— 
ABRAHAMS— Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Mac- 


millan. 


(b) When the book indicated has a title and subtitle— 
We tts, H. G.—The Outline of History: Being a 
Plain History of Life and Mankind; The Mac- 
millan Company. 
(c) When author desires to give date of publication— 
CoLvIN, STEPHEN S., and BaGLey, WILLIAM C.— 
Human Behavior: A First Book 1n Psychology for 
Teachers; The Macmillan Company, 1913. 


2. When page references in a book are given— 
Donovan, JoHN J.—School Architecture, 15-24, The 
Macmillan Company. 
(a) When volume and page references are given— 
BALLANCE, CHARLES A.—Essays on the Surgery of 
the Temporal Bone, I, 15-16; The Macmillan 
Company. 
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(6) When chapter and page references are given— 
BaTEsS, KATHERINE LEE—American Literature, 
3: 106-113; [The Macmillan Company. 


3. When reference is made to an article from a periodical— 
Eppy, Wa.tter H.—“‘The Stalking of the Vitamines”’; 
Teachers College Record, XXII, 149-168. 


(a) When author prefers to give month and year of 
publication of periodical instead of volume number 
and page reference— 

Payne, ALTHEA—‘Education for Leisure’; English 
Journal, April, 1921. 


4. When reference is made to a United States Government 
report— 

(a2) ARCHIBALD, RaymMonD CLatRE—The Training of 
Teachers of Mathematics; United States Government 
Report, Department of the Interior (Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 27). 


(b) ... Lessons in Animal Production for Southern 
Schools; United States Government Report (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education Bulletin, September, 


1920, No. 56). 


SUBMITTING THE MANUSCRIPT 


In submitting a manuscript to a publisher it is well to 
bear in mind that the manuscript will be carefully read, 
not only by an editor or editors, but also, as a rule, by 
several advisers with special training in the subject with 
which the work deals, by whose judgments the publisher 
reénforces his own opinion. As an aid to the publisher in 
the selection of the special advisers to whom the work 
should be submitted, it is advisable to attach to the manu- 
script a very concise statement of its scope and purpose. 
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In the case of school and college books, this statement 
should indicate the grade, class, or group of students for 
which the book is primarily intended. It may well include 
in detail the author’s reasons for believing his book superior 
to other books already in the same general field. Existing 
textbooks should of course be examined carefully by an 
author before he begins to prepare his own manuscript, 
both to avoid undue duplication and that he may avail 
himself of the experience of others. 

Manuscripts intended for school and college use fre- 
quently require more time for reading and criticism than 
those prepared for the general reader, although every effort 
is made to expedite this work. The Educational and 
College departments of The Macmillan Company are pre- 
pared to codperate with authors in every possible way in 
perfecting their manuscripts and securing the best possible 
form, both mechanical and editorial. 

The publisher will arrange for an interview with an 
author on receiving a request to that effect. 

The publisher is not responsible for the loss of manu- 
scripts, except in those cases where the loss is occasioned 
by his negligence. Authors should, accordingly, send 
manuscripts either by insured express or registered mail, as 
they can then be traced in case of loss or misdirection. It 
is advisable that duplicate copies of important manuscripts 
should be retained by the author. 

The author’s full name and address should always be 
clearly marked on each manuscript, and a note should be 
sent, by post, advising the publisher of the dispatch of a 
manuscript. 

On the acceptance of a manuscript by The Macmillan 
Company, a contract or agreement covering the terms of 
publication of the work will be sent to the author; and, on 
the execution and return of this agreement, specimen pages 
showing the style and size of type which it is proposed to 
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use will be forwarded, unless the form of the book is pre- 
determined by its inclusion in some uniform series. Soon 
after the approval of these, galley proof of the book will be 
sent for correction and revision. 


LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 
COPYRIGHT 


Copyright is not, as many persons suppose, a legal 
guarantee against literary thievery. It merely protects the 
owner of the copyright by granting to him the exclusive 
right to publish or reproduce the work which would other- 
wise be abandoned by publication. As long as a book re- 
mains unpublished, it is the property of the owner, whose 
rights therein receive the same protection under the com- 
mon law that is accorded to other property. There can be, 
accordingly, no copyright in unpublished works (except dra- 
matic compositions, lectures, works of art, etc., not repro- 
duced for sale). Nor can a title alone be copyrighted. 

A copyright may be registered in the name of the owner 
of the work, or in any other name, and may be transferred 
by the person in whose name it 1s taken out. It 1s usually 
registered in the name of the publisher and the legal notice 
of copyright on the reverse of the title-page is printed in 
the publisher’s name, rather than in the name of the au- 
thor, for several reasons, among which may be mentioned 
the fact that the publisher can then defend the copyright, 
if attacked, in the event of the author’s being out of the 
country or unable for any reason to give the matter imme- 
diate attention. ‘This does not affect the ownership of the 
copyright, which is determined entirely by the agreement 
or contract between the author and publisher. 

The author will rarely find it necessary personally to 
secure copyright in Great Britain. A publisher with houses 
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in both the United States and Great Britain usually at- 
tends to the copyrighting of the English editions when 
necessary. 


FORMS OF AGREEMENT 


Forms of agreement vary widely in detail, and terms are 
offered with particular reference to the subject of the work, 
its purpose, or prospects of sale. [he usual rule, however, 
is for the publisher to assume the whole cost of printing, 
manufacture, and publishing, and to offer the author a roy- 
alty on the selling price of the work. 

An author is expected by the terms of his contract to 
hold his publisher free from legal liability on account of 
scandalous or libelous matter, or any infringement of an- 
other author's copyright which his book may contain. 

The rights of translation, dramatization, and use for 
moving pictures are usually subject to special terms of 
agreement. 

As the carrying out of any agreement to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties thereto depends upon their mutual good 
will and good faith, an author should have the clearest pos- 
sible understanding of the details of the contract. He should 
also not fail to satisfy himself as to the ability of the pub- 
lisher to make good its provisions both for the time being 
and for the term of its continuance. 


THE ACTHORK AND Tie 
PROMOTION OF THE BOOK 


An author can often show the publisher where or how 
sales can be made, and can suggest methods by which the 
interests of the book may be furthered. 

After the publication of a work has been arranged for, 
the author should write out and send to the publisher an 
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account of the work, say two to five hundred words in 
length. This should describe the plot, the scope, the pur- 
pose, or the contents, as the character of the work dictates. 
This information is needed for preliminary announcement 
or advertising, and for the information of editors through- 
out the country. 

An author can help the publisher in sending out press 
and complimentary copies by giving him a list of persons, 
papers, and magazines at whose hands the book 1s likely 
to receive more than ordinary editorial attention. In the 
case of an educational work, the names of professors and 
teachers likely to recommend the book are also of great 
service. 

There are few steps in the manufacture and publica- 
tion of a book where an author cannot be of help to his 
publisher. ‘There are some matters, however, such as the 
size of the finished book, its price, the type, kind of paper, 
or cover, which of necessity must largely be affairs of com- 
mercial consideration, and are usually left to the judgment 
of the publisher; but suggestions from the author are often 
of much value and are always welcomed. 

The publisher sends out press and presentation copies 
at his own expense in directions which in his business judg- 
ment will yield the best results. His aim is, of course, to 
bring the work by means of reviews to the notice of the 
largest number of people who will be likely to take special 
interest in the subject. 

Advertising in newspapers and periodicals and the dis- 
tribution of circulars usually are attended to by the pub- 
lisher at his own expense. The author, however, can often 
be of great assistance by calling attention to advantageous 
points in connection with his work, and to items of news 
or reviews in relation to it, that may be quoted in circulars 
and in notes to editors of literary columns in the American 
press. 
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Addresses of societies or clubs likely to be specially 
interested in the new book, together with the names of 
their secretaries and lists of members, are very useful to 
the advertising department of the publishing house. 


BINDINGS, COVERS, COVER DESIGNS 


The style of a binding should depend upon the character 
of the contents of the book. ‘The cover of a work of fiction 
may be appropriately decorated with a design bearing rela- 
tion to the story within; the cover of a book of verse may 
also, with equal propriety, bear ornament. 

In volumes of essays, philosophy, science, or economics, 
good taste will as a rule dictate freedom from all decoration, 
but the lettering may be so designed on the back or side as 
to lend beauty to the dignity of a plain cover. 

Durability as well as taste must be a consideration in 
the selection of color and materials for a binding. Authors 
sometimes request a color which will fade in a short time, 
and which will consequently entail a loss on the bookseller 
who exposes it in his window or store. It is not unusual 
also for an author to desire a cover design or a binding 
which is impossible on account of its costliness, because he 
is unaware that each color used requires a separate stamp 
and a separate handling, and that certain attractive bind- 
ing fabrics would add so much to the cost that a suitable 
selling price could not be placed upon the volume. It will 
be readily seen, therefore, that while an author can, and 
often does, aid the publisher by valuable suggestions 
which are gladly received, their practicability must depend 
finally on business considerations of which the publisher 
may fairly be the best judge. 
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A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


The following list of definitions of terms commonly used 
in bookmaking and publishing is adapted through the cour- 
tesy of The Publishers Weekly from a longer glossary 
published serially by that journal through the months of 
July and August, 1924. 


I 
Book PLANNING AND PRODUCTION 


bastard title—The name of a book standing by itself 
on the leaf preceding the title-page. Also known as “‘/ly 
title’’—not to be confused with “half title.” 


book sizes.— Approximate dimensions 
Size in inches 
Atlas folio LOm 2c 
Elephant folio 14 x20 
Folio 12 ees 
4to (quarto) Ope Le 
8vo (octavo) OF 9g 
12mo (duodecimo) 5S xe 
16mo 416 x 634 
18mo 4 x6l4 
24mo 34%x6 
32mo0 344X5 
48mo 26x 4 
64mo je me: 


The common book-trade designation of sizes was based 
originally on their relation to a sheet of paper measuring 
19x25. When folded to 8 leaves and trimmed, each 6x9 
inches, it is the standard dimension of an 8vo. When 
folded to make 16 leaves it is a 16mo. With the present 
infinite variety of paper sizes all dimensions are approximate. 

bulk.—The thickness of a book without its covers. 
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cancel.—A leaf reprinted and inserted in consequence 
of an error or defect on the leaf replaced. 

caption.—A heading, as of a chapter, table, etc. Cap- 
tion is sometimes used to designate the title of an illustration 
or the brief description printed immediately below it. See 
LEGEND. 

cut.—A term,commonly used to mean either a half-tone 
engraving or zinc etching. Also the block or plate from 
which it is printed. 

cut-in side note.—A note set into the side of a page of 
printed matter. 

dummy.—Unprinted paper, folded, trimmed or un- 
trimmed, bound or unbound, to show size, bulk, and general 
appearance of a projected publication. 

electrotypes.—F acsimile plates for use in printing made 
by taking an impression in wax or other substance, depositing 
in this mold a thin shell of copper or other metal by an 
electrotyping process, and backing it with type metal. Elec- 
trotypes are made for books which are to have a large 
printing or a second printing. ‘The plates will stand more 
wear than the original type and can be more easily stored. 
Moreover, new electrotypes can be made from “molders”’ 
(electrotypes used as patterns only) or from type kept 
standing. 

end papers.—Strong sheets, sometimes decorated, 
nasted on the interior of the cover. 

fly leaves.—Unprinted leaves at front and back of 
books, between the lining papers and body of book. 

format.—lhe general make-up of a book as to size of 
page, margin, binding, etc. 

front matter.—The pages preceding the first chapter of 
a book, known as “‘front matter,” include the following, 
frequently in the order named: 

Bastard title 
Frontispiece (facing title-page) 
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Title-page 
Copyright notice and printer’s imprint 
Dedication 
Preface (or foreword) 
Table of contents 
List of illustrations 
Introduction 
Half title 
Each to begin on a right-hand or odd-numbered page, 
excepting the frontispiece which faces the title-page and the 
copyright which appears on the verso of title. 
frontispiece.—A picture or plate facing the title-page. 
half title—A short title heading the text of a book or 
a one-line title on a full page introducing a subdivision. 
head margin.—The blank space above the first line on 
the page. Usually planned at half the width of the bottom 
margin. See MARGINS. 
initial letter—A large capital or decorated letter some- 
times used to begin a chapter or section of a book. 
inserts or insets.—Illustrations, maps, or other material 
not part of the printed sheets, included when binding a 
pamphlet or book. 
jacket.— [he printed or unprinted paper placed around 
a bound book. Sometimes called the wrapper. 
layout.—Practically, the working diagram for the 
printer to follow. Usually marked to show the general 
grouping of a job, and specifying the sizes and kinds of type 
to be used. 
leaders.—Dots or dashes set in succession so as to lead 
the eye, as in the table of contents. 
legend.—The title or short description printed under 
an illustration, not to be confused with caption (q. v.). 
list price, or published price.—The price to the indi- 
vidual consumer as set by the publisher. 
margins.— Ihe proportional width of the margins is a 
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very important element in a properly balanced book page. A 
good ratio 1s: top margin, 2; outside, 3; bottom, 4; inside, 114. 

net; net price.—‘‘Not subject to discount or reduction.” 

plates.—Illustrations printed on special paper and in- 
serted separately in the binding of a book. See also INSERTS; 
ELECTROTYPES. 

reprint; reprints.—A new printing of a book. 

royalties.—A compensation paid by a publisher to the 
owner of a copyright for the right to act under it. 

running head; running title—The line which appears 
across the top of a printed page. Usually the title of the 
book is run on the left-hand page while the chapter title is 
on the right-hand page. 

sheets; ‘‘in sheets.””—Printed pages of a book, either 
flat or folded, but unbound. English term is “In Quires.” 

subtitle.—An additional or second title to a book; an 
under-titie. lor example, “Fundamentals of Pedagogy: 
A Textbook for Teachers.” 

title-page.—A page at the beginning of a book always 
on the nght, giving its title, its author, if acknowledged, and 
its publisher, with place and date of publication. See 
Front MatTrer. 


type sizes. 
This is 4% point, old name “Diamond” 
This is 6 point, old name ‘*‘Pear!"’ 
This is 54 point, old name “*‘Agate”’ 
This is 6 point, old name *“* Nonpareil” 
This is 7 point, old name ‘‘Minion”’ 
This is 8 point, old name ‘‘Brevier’’ 
This is 9 point, old name ‘‘Bourgeois”’ 
This is 10 point, old name ‘‘Long Primer”’ 
This is 11 point, old name “Small Pica”’ 
This is 12 point, old name ‘‘Pica”’ 
This is 14 point, old name ‘‘English”’ 
o oO © é¢ 
This is 18 point, old name “Great 


Primer’’ 
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When the point system was adopted, pica was selected 
as the basic size and I2 point measures exactly the same 
as pica. The other sizes, however, are only approximately 
the same. 


II 
Terms USED IN THE PRINTING [RADE 


author’s proof.—Clean proof sent to the author for ap- 
proval after the compositor’s errors have been corrected in 
the type and the few surviving errors have been marked. 

bold face.—Heavy-faced type, also called black face. 
All items in this list are printed 1n bold-faced type. 

caps and small caps——CAPITALS and sMaLi capPitTaLs 
in fonts of type. 

double leaded.—Usually means four points of space be- 


tween lines of type. “Leaded” is commonly understood to 
mean a two-point lead inserted. Leading gives extra white 


space between lines of type. This paragraph is double 


leaded. 

font.—From the French verb fondre, to cast. In Eng- 
land spelt fount. A complete assortment of types of one 
face and size. A complete font includes capitals, small capi- 
tals, lower-case letters, numerals, punctuation marks, etc. 

galley proofs.—Proofs of type usually a column twenty 
to twenty-one inches long pulled from type in metal trays 
called “‘galleys,” and before being made up into pages. 
Galley proofs are usually followed by page proofs, and foundry 
or plate proofs. 

leads.— Thin strips of metal placed between successive 
lines of type in order to increase the white space between 
them. 

leaded matter.—lype matter with leads between the 
lines. 
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linotype.—A typesetting machine which sets matter in 
slugs or solid lines. Hence its name (and pronunciation), 
line-o’-type. Used for newspapers and periodical publica- 
tions and to a less extent for books. 

lower case (I. c.).—(1) The small letters of a type font 
as distinguished from the capitals, or upper case. So called 
because in hand-set type they are always kept in the lower 
tray on the case which holds the type assortment. (2) In 
proof reading: directions to substitute small letters for 
capitals. Abbreviated to /. c. 

make-up.—A general term for making up the type 
matter from the galleys into page form, inserting illustra- 
tion cuts, dividing the matter into page lengths, and adding 
page running heads. 

monotype.—A machine which sets and casts loose or 
single types. Largely used for book work. The process 
calls for two machines. On the first, the operator, working 
at a keyboard, perforates a roll of paper. This roll, pass- 
ing through the casting machine, directs the casting of the 
right letters and spacings. 

proof; proof sheet.—A trial print from type, plates, or 
blocks. Proofs required of matter set in type for publica- 
tion in book form are successively: (1) Galley proofs—frst 
setting revised. (2) Page proofs. (3) Foundry proofs— 
when the form is locked up for the foundry or press. 

register.—Correct position on the sheet. In book work 
accurate register means that one page of print exactly backs 
its reverse page. In color work accurate register is ex- 
tremely important. When there is a faulty adjustment the 
printing 1s said to be out of register. 

roman.—A general term applied to ordinary styles of 
type to distinguish them from italics. 

run in.—In printing: directions to set composed matter 
without a paragraph or break; to make one paragraph of 
two or more paragraphs. 
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stereotype plates—stereos.—Printing plates cast in 
type metal from a plaster-of-Paris or papier-maché matrix. 
Since the introduction of electrotyping, which gives a hard 
copper facing to the plates, stereos are less often used in the 
United States, though everywhere in use in England. 

stet.—In proof reading: Means, let it stand. When a 
word has been struck out in a proof and it is afterward 
decided it should remain, the word is marked with dots 
and “‘stet”’ written in the margin. 

upper case.—The capital letters in any font of type. 

w. f.—(wrong font).—In proof correction “‘w. f.’’ means 
that a letter from a wrong font of type has been used in 
the place indicated. 


III 
Boox Papers AND [HEIR FINISHES 


antigue.—A paper with natural rough finish; distin- 
guished from machine-fnished, calendered, and coated papers. 

Bible paper.—A thin but very opaque book paper, pos- 
sessing strength and durability and suitable for Bibles, en- 
cyclopedias, catalogues, etc., where reduction in bulk is 
desirable. 

deckle edge.— The rough edge on a sheet of paper where 
the pulp flowed over the frame at the time of its draining. 
These rough edges are often left untrimmed in the making 
of fine books from handmade paper and the effect of deckled 
edges is sometimes artificially imitated on machine papers. 

dull coated.—A paper with the coating as on enamel 
paper, but calendered for smoothness only, not for gloss. 

eggshell finish—A finish which presents a dull, soft 
effect produced by omitting the calendering in manufac- 
turing. 

foolscap.—A sheet of paper about 13 x 16 (in England 
13144x17), making when folded a page measuring 13 x 8 
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inches. [he name is derived from the watermark of a fool’s 
cap and bells used by old paper makers. 

handmade.—Paper made a sheet at a time by dipping 
up the pulp by hand onto a sieve. 

India.—An extremely thin but opaque paper made in 
China and Japan, or an imitation of such paper. Used for 
making the finest impressions of engravings and also for 
thin-paper editions of books. 

Japan.—An exceedingly strong, high-grade paper made 
in Japan, used for printing etchings, photogravures, expen- 
sive editions of books and also for binding; French Japan is 
a good imitation, less expensive and not so strong; Ameri- 
Can imitations are usually called vellum. 

machine.—Paper which has been made smooth and 
somewhat glossy by passing through several rolls of the 
calendering machine. 

parchment.—(1) A thin skin specially prepared for 
writing, made from a sheep, lamb, goat, calf, or other animal. 
(2) A high-grade paper in imitation of the above. 

quire.—A standard parcel of paper, a printer’s quire 
being 24 sheets. 

ream.—A standard parcel of paper, formerly 20 quires or 
480 sheets, now usually 500 sheets. A printer’s ream is 516 
sheets. Handmade and drawing papers may contain 472, 
480, or 500 sheets. 

vellum.—A sheet, usually from the skins of calves. 
Used for writing upon and for binding books in the early 
periods of publishing. 


IV 
BooKBINDING TERMS 
alchemic gold.—A patented ink for stamping lettering 
or designs on covers in imitation of gold leaf. 


antique.—Leather stamped or embossed without the use 
of gold or color. See BLIND TOoLine. 
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backbone.—The back of a bound book connecting the 
two covers. Also called the shelf back and the spine. 

binder’s stamp.—A design or lettering cut in brass and 
used in stamping or embossing book covers. Sometimes 
called a die. 

binding cloths—Cloth pasted over the stiff board 
covers of abook. The various grades of bookbinding cloths 
in general use are known as: 


Common colors 

Extra cloths 

Vellum finish 

Basket weave 
Buckram or art canvas 


These are finished in a great variety of patterns and 
colors. 

blind tooling or stamping.—Impressions on the cover 
of a book by tools or dies without ink or gold leaf. 

boards.— he stiff cardboard used for the sides of books. 
It may be covered with paper, cloth, leather, or other ma- 
terial. A book is said to be bound in “boards” when this 
cardboard 1s covered with paper alone. 

cloth boards.—Stiff cloth covers, in distinction from 
limp or flexible cloth. 

cloth covers.—Bookbinder’s cloth pasted over stiff 
boards, used in ordinary books. 

embossed.—Printed or stamped with raised letters, or 
design, on paper, cloth, or leather. 

end papers.— lhe binder’s name for the sheets of white 
or colored paper, printed or unprinted, which are placed at 
the beginning and end of a book, one half being pasted to 
the inside of the cover. Also called “Fly leaves,” ““Waste 
Papers,’ and “Lining Papers.” 

half binding.—A book binding having leather back and 
corners but with paper (or cloth) sides. On half binding 
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the leather of the back extends about one fourth to one 
third of the distance to the front edge. On three-quarters 
binding the leather of the back almost meets that of the 
corners. On quarter binding the leather of the back extends 
just beyond the hinge. 

half cloth——A binding with cloth back and paper 
covering the sides. 

marbling; marbled edges.—IThe process of decorating 
sheets of paper or the edges of books with a variety of colors 
in an irregular pattern like the veins of marble. 

signature.—(1) A folded sheet ready for sewing, con- 
sisting usually of sixteen pages, or thirty-two if printed on 
thin paper. It may be only four or eight pages. (2) A letter 
or number placed at the bottom of the first page of each 
printed sheet to serve as a guide in gathering. 

tipping in.— The operation of pasting, in a separate leaf, 
an illustration or a signature in a book; not sewed in. 

tools.—Brass stamps used to impress the gold leaf on 
the leather. Blind tooling is the impression of the tools 
without gilt. 


V 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS AND [HEIR PROCESSES 


aquatint.—A process of etching on copper or steel plates 
by means of nitric acid, producing an effect resembling a 
fine drawing in water color, sepia, or India ink. 

artist’s or engraver’s proof.— lhe impression of an etch- 
ing or engraving pulled with special care when the plate is 
in satisfactory condition. 

Ben Day process.—Ihe process invented by Benjamin 
Day, a New York printer (1838-1916) for mechanically 
producing a great variety of shaded tints and mottled effects 
on line or half-tone pictorial plates, decorative designs, 
borders, etc. 
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half-tone.—A print from a photo-engraved plate on 
which the lights and shades of the original photograph, 
drawing, or painting are reproduced by a series of dots almost 
invisible to the naked eye. [hese dots supply the printing 
surface that enables the plate to hold ink successfully and 
transfer it. [he dots are made on the plate by photograph- 
ing the original through a screen made of two sheets of thin 
glass, each one ruled in close parallel lines and placed face to 
face in such a way that the lines cross. 

line cut; line engraving—A photo-engraving in zinc 
of a design in lines, dots, or masses, without gradations of 
tone. The original design is transferred to the zinc plate 
by photography. 

lithography.—Printing from stone. 

photogravure.—(1) A print from an intaglio plate which 
has been etched by photographic process. (2) Also any of 
several processes for making such plates. 

steel engraving.—A print from an engraved steel plate. 

wash drawing.—A brushwork drawing, usually made 
with diluted India ink or water color, so that, in addition 
to its blacks and whites, it contains gray tones. 

woodcut.—An engraving on a block of wood or a print 
from same. If many impressions are wanted, an electrotype 
is made. As a method of reproduction it has an individu- 
ality that cannot be supplanted and there are many notable 
craftsmen in the field to-day. 

zinc etching.—A process for reproducing such designs 
as consist mainly of lines and dots, as pen-and-ink sketches 
or masses of color. The photograph is taken directly on a 
prepared zinc plate which is then etched by means of an 
acid and all parts not needed for the picture routed out. 
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STY LE 


The following suggestions as to style indicate what is 
regarded as desirable practice in many doubtful matters, 
and should be of service to the author in the preparation of 
his manuscript. While there may be some departures from 
the rules set forth in certain special instances, it is presumed 
that unless there is instruction to the contrary the printer 
will follow these rules. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A.M. and P.M. (for ante meridiem and post meridtem).— 
Set in small capitals, with no space between the letters: 
A.M., P.M. 

Avenue.—Spell out where possible. The abbreviation 
Ave. is not good usage, except in tabular matter and lists of 
addresses. 

B.C. and A.D. (for before Christ and Anno Domin1).— 
Small capitals, with no space between the letters. Place 
date before letters: 14 B.c., 28 A.D. 

Company.—Abbreviate company in firm names when 
preceded by “short and” (ampersand), as: Harris, Forbes 
€F¥ Co. Spell out company in names of corporations, as: 
Jordan Marsh Company (unless, as rarely happens, the 
abbreviation Co. is the corporation’s approved form of 
signature and imprint). Do not use the ampersand when 
the name of a firm does not consist of persons’ names; 1.é. 
Eastern Steel and Wire Company. 

Dates.—Use figures after the names of months, as: 
January 1, not January first. In using figures, omit st, d, 
or th after the figure, as: January 1, February 2, March 4, 
not January rst, February 2d, March 4th. (If an editor 
should express a desire for the latter usage, employ the form, 
2d, 3d, not 2nd, 3rd). 

MS. and MSS.—Set in even capitals. 
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Names of Sovereigns.—Use roman numerals after the 
proper name, as William III, not William the Third. 

Scriptural References.—Use the form 2 Kings iv. 2-4, 
1 John ii. 18, ete. 

Titles—Abbreviate the titles Dr., Hon., Mr., Mrs., 
Messrs., and Rev. occurring before names. Spell out titles 
like Colonel, General, President, and Professor (except in 
lists of names, catalogues, etc.). 


CAPITALIZATION 


Capitalize names of important historical movements, 
periods, etc.: The First Crusade, the French Revolution, 
the Boston Massacre, the Civil War, the Battle of the 
Marne. 

Capitalize names of important events: Thirty Years’ 
War, Peasants’ War (German), Revolution (French), Revo- 
lutionary War or War of Independence (American), Whisky 
Insurrection (American), Civil War (American), War of 
1812, Franco-Prussian War, Battle of Gettysburg, Peace 
of Utrecht, Louisiana Purchase. 

Church.—Capitalize when it means the Church universal, 
and when it is part of a name, as: dignitaries of the Church, 
Church and State, the Old First Church, the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, and the Church of Rome; but lower case 
when it means the church service or the church edifice, as: 
He attended church, The church was being repaired. 

Constitution of the United States 1s always capitalized. 

Day.—Capitalize Thanksgiving Day, New Year's Day, 
Lord's Day, Founder's Day, Commencement Day, etc. 

De, Von, Da, etc.—Capitalize names from foreign lan- 
guages beginning with de, du, d’, le, la, in French, von in 
German, and da, della, de’, in Italian, when not preceded 
by a title or a Christian name, as: De La Fayette, Von Stein, 
De’ Medici; but when a title or a Christian name is used, 
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lower case the de, von, de’, etc., as: Marquis de la Fayette, 
Baron von Stein, Catherine de’ Medict. 

Ex prefixed to a title is lower case, as: ex-President Taft. 

Father, Mother, etc.—Words denoting family relation- 
ship, such as father, mother, uncle, aunt, etc., are lower case, 
except when made a part of the proper name, as: I see 
father and mother; but, Here come Uncle John and Aunt 
Mary. (According to many authorities a familiar title ap- 
plied specifically as the equivalent of a name is capitalized; 
1.€. Are you coming, Mother?) 

Headings.—In chapter headings, titles of books, tables 
of contents, etc., which are set in capitals and small capitals 
or capitals and lower case, capitalize all words except prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and articles. 

1. In titles with the important words capitalized, cap- 
italize all nouns forming parts of hyphenated compounds; but 
do not capitalize such components when other than nouns; 
1.€. Twentieth-Ceniury Progress, Lives of Well-known Men. 

2. In foreign titles in addition to capitalizing the first 
word, follow these general rules: 


(a) In Latin, capitalize proper nouns, and adjectives 
derived therefrom: De amicitia, Bellum Gallicum. 

(b) In French, Italian, Spanish, and Swedish titles, 
capitalize proper nouns but not adjectives derived 
therefrom: Histoire de la littérature francaise, Novelle e 
raccontt popolari italiani, Antologia de poetas liricos 
castellanos, Svenska litteraturens historte. 

(c) In German and Danish, capitalize all nouns but 
not the adjectives, except German adjectives derived 
from the names of persons: Geschichte des deuischen 
Feudalwesen (but die Homertsche Frage), Videnskabens 
Fremskridt 1 det nittende Aarhundrede. 


3. In mentioning titles of newspapers, magazines, and 
similar publications, do not, as a rule, treat the definite 
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article as part of the title: the Dallas Tribune, the Little 
Review, the Annual Register of the University of Ohio. 

He, His, etc.—Capitalize names of the Deity: The 
Lord, God, Love Divine, Heavenly Faiher, Son of Man. Asa 
rule, capitalize a personal pronoun referring to the Deity if the 
noun to which it refers does not stand near enough to make 
the reference unmistakable; as a rule, do not capitalize a 
relative pronoun referring to the Deity, since the antecedent 
is closely allied: Let us follow the teachings of Him, whose 
truth shall deliver us. When Christ saw the multitude, he 
went up into the mountain. 

His Majesty, etc.—Capitalize all except the pronoun 
in titles of honor or nobility, such as his Majesty, their 
Royal Highnesses, your Excellency, his Lordship, etc. The 
word Jord in the English phrase my lord (Continental mutlord) 
is lower case. 

House.—Lower case house of Hanover, etc. 

Middle Ages is capitalized. 

Mountains.—Capitalize names of mountains, as: Appa- 
lachtian Mountains, White Mountains, etc. 

Nature.—To be capitalized only when personified. 

Wew World, Old World, New York City, New York State 
are capitalized. 

Papacy is not capitalized unless used specifically in rela- 
tion to some one particular pope. 

Oriental and Occidental are capitalized only when they 
pertain specifically to the Orient and the Occident. 

North, south, east, and west, and their compounds, 
when they refer to parts of the country and not simply to 
points of the compass or general direction, should be capi- 
talized, as: California and other sections of the West are set- 
tled by men from the East and the Northeast. 

River, Lake, War, (Valley.—Capitalize in cases like 
Hudson River, Seven Years’ War, Connecticut Valley, etc.; 
but note that the plural forms are, the Hudson and Mohawk 
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rivers, etc. When the noun precedes the proper name, it 
retains the capital in the plural form, as: Lakes Huron and 
Michigan. In cases like the river Charles, note that river is 
lower case. 

State-——When referring to a political division of the 
United States, state is lower case (except in New York 
State). When it means the government, as used in the 
phrase Church and State, State is capitalized. 

Titles.—A title of honor or nobility should be capital- 
ized when referring to a specific person either with the 
name or used like a proper noun in place of a name: Czar, 
Pope, President, Sultan, Bishop of Rheims, Duke of York, 
King of England, Queen of Holland, Emperor of Japan, etc. 
The same rule applies to titles of minor officers. All titles 
used in direct address are capitalized. 

Version.—Capitalize versions of the Bible, as: the King 
James Version, the Revised Version, etc. 


COMPOUNDING 


For the sake of simplicity avoid as far as possible the use 
of hyphens. Such words as apple tree, army corps, mountain 
chain, river craft, supply examples of cases where a hyphen 
is introduced according to some dictionaries, whereas the 
meaning is perfectly clear when they are given as two words. 
This does not mean, however, that each book should 
establish its own system of compounding; on the con- 
trary, it should have dictionary authority for the style 
adopted. 

The style given below for compounds has the sanction 
of up-to-date lexicographers. 

Ante, anti, extra, infra, inter, intra, post, sub, super, 
supra, ultra—lMake one word, except where the first letter 
of the root word renders it undesirable, as: antihypnotic, 
extralegal, intracontinental, superparticular, etc.; but antt- 
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imperial, intra-arterial, supra-auricular, etc. Use the dieresis 
instead of the hyphen in all cases, as: cooperation. 

Bi, tri, demi, semi—Make one word, except when the 
root word begins with 1, as: bDiangular, triaxial, semicivilized, 
etc.; but bi-zliac, semi-independent, etc. 

By and by and dy the bye do not take hyphens. 

Co, pre, re.—When prefixed to words beginning with 
the vowel of the prefix, use the dieresis on the second 
vowel, as: codperate, preempt, reémbark, etc.;- prefixed to 
words beginning with a different vowel or a consonant, make 
one word, as: preoccupy, reconstruct, etc.; but where, under 
the latter rule, a word having a different meaning from that 
desired would be formed, use the hyphen, as: re-collect, 
re-form, re-creation, etc. 

Colors.—Adjectives in 1sh make two words, as: bluish 
red, yellowish green, etc.; but where a noun is compounded 
with a color, use the hyphen, as: emerald-green, iron-gray, 
wory-black, pearl-gray, etc. 

Ever, never.—Make two words, as: ever changing sea, 
ever memorable scene, never ending talk, etc. 

Fellow.—Make two words, as: Fellow citizens, fellow 
soldiers, etc. Fellowship is the sole exception. 

Fold.—Make one word, as: iwofold, tenfold, twentyfold, 
hundredfold, etc. 

Good-by, good day, good night are the correct forms. 

Half.—With adjective before a noun, use hyphen; after 
a noun, make two words, as: half-dead man, I was half dead 
with shame. With verbs, make two words, as: half conceal, 
half understand, etc. Also, note half a dozen, half an hour. 

Like.— Make one word, except where root word ends in 
two l’s, as: businesslike, childlike, warlike; but, ball-like, 
bell-like. 

Master.—Make two words, as: master builder, master 
mariner, master stroke, etc. Lhe word masterpiece is always 
one word. 
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Mid.—Use the hyphen, except in cases of words in 
common use, as: mid-air, mid-channel, mid-ocean, etc.; 
midday, midstream, midsummer. 

Won.—Make one word, as: nonconductor, nonintercourse, 
nonfluid, etc. 

Over.—With verbs, adjectives, and nouns, make one 
word, as: overestimate, overbold, overirrigation, etc. 

Parti—Use hyphen, as: parti-coated, parti-colored, etc. 

Points of Compass.—Make one word, as: northeasi, 
southwest; but use hyphen in cases like north-northeast, west- 
southwest, etc. 

Quasi.—Make two words, as: quasi legal, quasi his- 
torical, quas1 temporal, etc. 

Room.—Make ballroom, bedroom, and classroom one 
word; make breakfast room, dining room, sitting room, and 
sleeping room two words; compound drawing-room. 

School.—Make schoolbook, schoolboy, schoolfellow, school- 
girl, schoolhouse, schoolmaster, schoolmate, schoolmstress, 
schoolroom, and schooltime one word; make school board, 
school children, school committee, school days, school district, 
and school ship two words; compound school-teacher and 
school-teaching. 

Self—Compound self-absorbed, self-assumed, self-con- 
tempt, self-respect, etc. Make selfsame one word. 

Skin.—Where root word is one syllable, make one 
word, as: calfskin, goatskin, sheepskin, etc. Where root 
word is of more than one syllable, make two words, as: 
beaver skin, buffalo skin, etc. 

So called.—Compound this phrase only when it occurs 
before the word or words modified by it. 

Textbook is the correct form. 

To-day, to-morrow, to-night, etc., retain the hyphen. 

Tree.—Make two words in all cases, except where used 
as an adjective, when it is compounded, as: apple tree, 
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forest tree, fruit tree, etc. Adjective form: apple-tree borer, 
fruit-iree beetle, etc. 

Un and in——WMake one word in all cases, as: uninhabit- 
able, incorruptible. 

Under.—With verbs, adjectives, and nouns, make one 
word, as: uwndersell, undersized, understatement, etc. 

Give preference to the following forms: 


airship halfway nowadays 
birth rate headquarters post office 
byways headwaters sea level 

car fare highroad subject matter 
courtyard horse power thoroughgoing 
cross section ironclad title-page 
death rate knickknack upstairs 
downstairs long-suffering wave length 
downstream (adj. and noun) well-being 
everyday (adj.) lookout well-nigh 
farmhouse newcomer widespread 
hairbreadth notebook wrongdoing 


Where an adverb and a participial adjective or a par- 
ticiple come before a noun, do not use the hyphen, as: 
prettily dressed girl, rapidly approaching winter. 

Distinguish carefully between all together, meaning “‘in 
all,”’ and altogether, meaning “‘wholly,” “entirely.” 

Distinguish between anyway, an adverb, and the phrase 
in any way; nowise and in no wise; awhile and for a while. 
Always make meantime and meanwhile one word, as: mean- 
time, 1n the meantime; meanwhile, in the meanwhile. 

Never allow on to to go as one word. Where an author 
wishes to introduce this combination of prepositions, the 
words should be kept separate. 

Keep near by two words, despite the tendency of mod- 
ern newspaper practice. When the words occur as an ad- 
jective before a noun, connect them by a hyphen, as: a 
near-by farmhouse. 
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DIVISION OF WORDS 


Avoid the unnecessary division of a word. 

Avoid, where possible, two-letter divisions. Never carry 
over two letters only. 

Avoid dividing flower, power, prayer, toward, and voyage. 

Avoid separating divisional marks like (z), (2), (a), and 
(b) from the matter to which they pertain. 

Divide when possible, and where it is a correct divi- 
sion, on the vowel; propo-sition, not prop-osition; but in 
the case of words compounded with prefixes, divide on the 
prefix: dis-obey, dis-pleasure, sub-ordinate, un-able. 

In carrying over the last syllable of words ending in 
gion and sion, divide as follows: conta-gion, deri-sion, divi- 
510n, provi-sion, reli-gion, etc. 

Carry over the ¢ in all cases of divisions like adven-ture, 
fea-ture, for-tune, pic-ture, presump-tuous, etc. 

In present participles, carry over the ing, as: divid-ing, 
mak-ing, forc-ing, charg-ing (but note that twin-kling, chuc- 
kling, etc., are exceptions). 

Use the division knowl-edge, except where the English 
form know-ledge is required in books following English style 
in other respects. 

Note the divisions atmos-phere and hemi-sphere. 

In the case of a word which already has a hyphen, 
avoid an additional hyphen, as: self-absorbed, not self-ab- 
sorbed; long-suffering, not long-suf-fering. 


ITALIC AND ROMAN TYPE 


Ad loc., circa (ca.), ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 
passim, supra, versus (v., vs.), and vide are always italic, 
except when occurring in italic matter, when they are 
roman. 

Cf., sc., and viz. are always roman, except in italic 
matter. 
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E.g., i.e., l.c., s.v., and v.l. are always italic (except in 
italic matter), and have no space between the two letters. 
After e.g. and 1.¢. no comma is used. 

Italicize titles of publications—books (including plays, 
essays, cycles of poems, single poems of considerable length, 
and symphonies, usually printed separately, and not from 
the context understood to form parts of a large volume); 
pamphlets, treatises, tracts, documents, operas, oratorios, 
and periodicals (including regularly appearing proceedings 
and transactions; and also the name of a journal appearing 
in the journal itself, and the word “journal,” “‘review,”’ etc., 
standing alone, if a part of the name of the publication); 
and in the case of newspapers, periodicals, etc., the name 
of the city (where published) when forming an integral part 
of the name: 

Spencer, Principles of Sociology; 4d Midsummer- Night's 
Dream; Idylls of the King; Paradise Lost; The Messiah; 
Lohengrin; the Modern Language Review, the New York 
Tribune, the Indianapolis Star, Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. [his rule may be departed 
from in lengthy bibliographical lists, in tables, or in other 
matter where to follow it would result in an undue prepon- 
derance of italics. 

Books of the Bible, both canonical and apocryphal, and 
titles of ancient manuscripts should be set in roman type, 
as also symbols used to designate manuscripts: 

Psalms lin. ro. 

Inclose in quotation marks cited titles of subdivisions 
(e.g. parts, books, chapters, etc.) of publications; titles of 
papers, lectures, sermons, articles, toasts, mottoes, etc. 

Italicize the words See and See also when used in an 
index or similar compilation where it is desirable to differen- 
tiate these words from the context. Italicize also the words 
for and read in lists of errata to separate them from the 
incorrect and correct readings. 
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Names of plaintiff and defendant in citations of legal 
causes are preferably italic, though often found roman. 

Names of ships are italic. 

Resolved in resolutions 1s italic. 

s. and d. (shillings and pence) following figures are italic. 
Specifed words or phrases can be italic or roman quoted, to 
differentiate them from the context. In this manual of 
style they are italic. 

The following foreign phrases are italic: 


ancien régime hors de combat noblesse oblige 
béte noire in re per se 

comme il faut jeu d’esprit raison d’étre 
de trop mise en scéne tour de force 


The following words and phrases from foreign languages 
are now so common as to be set in roman. Note the pre- 
ferred spellings: 


ad valorem chaperon pro rata 
aid-de-camp chargé d’affaires protégé 
alias chiaroscuro régime 
alibi contra rendezvous 
alma mater débris role 
apropos début savant 
beau ideal dilettante status quo 
billet-doux dramatis persone verbatim 
bona fide ennul via 
café féte vice versa 
carte blanche gratis viva voce 
NUMBERS 


Spell out all numbers of less than four figures, and all 
round numbers. Numbers of four or more figures set in 
hgures. By round numbers are meant hundreds, thousands, 
etc., and all multiples of hundreds, thousands, etc. Round 
numbers coming in close connection with numbers not 
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round should be set in figures. When numbers occur in 
great frequency in a paragraph, section, or chapter, as in 
statistical matter, set all numbers in figures. 

Cases like 2300 are spelled twenty-three hundred, not 
two thousand three hundred. 

A comma ts used only in numbers of five or more figures: 
5560, not 5,560; but 55,670. 

A number at the beginning of a sentence is spelled out. 
If the number is of large size, editors sometimes repeat the 
number in figures, inclosed tn parenthesis marks. 

Note that, while the conventional sign for spelling out a 
hgure is to ring it around with a pen or pencil mark, the 
words “Spell out” should be written in the margin as well. 

In connecting consecutive numbers, omit hundreds 
from the second number—that is, use only two figures— 
unless a first number ends in two ciphers, in which case 
repeat. Ifthe next to the last figure in the first number 1s a 
cipher, do not repeat this in the second number; but in 
citing dates B.c. always repeat the hundreds: 


1880-95, pp. 113-26; 1900-1908, pp. 102-7; 486-234 B.C. 
at hs AND “OH” 1 


O is an expression used (a) in directly addressing a 
person or a personified object; (b) in uttering a wish; (c) 
to express surprise, indignation, or regret, when it is fre- 
quently followed by an ellipsis and that, as: 


a. O Lord, have mercy on us! 
Break on thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

b. Othat I had wings like a dove! 
O for rest and peace! 

c. O (it is sad) that such eyes should e’er meet other 
object! 


t The rules given here are those most commonly followed. It is none the 
less true that some editors, with sound authority to support them, make no 
distinction between the two words. 
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O is also used in the expressions O dear and O dear me. 
Oh is used (a) as an interjection and (b) as the colloquial 
introduction to a sentence, as: 


a. Oh! my offense is rank. 
Oh, how could you do it! 

b. Oh, John, will you close the door? 
Oh, yes, with pleasure. 


In an exclamatory sentence, note that only one excla- 
mation point is permitted to a sentence. 


PUNCTUATION 


Comma in Series.—Use comma before the conjunction 
in series, as: George, James, and John; he could not read, 
write, or figure; handsome, rich, but unhappy. 

Comma between Adjectives——Use comma _ between 
adjectives not connected by a conjunction, unless one adjec- 
tive is included in thought with the matter modified by the 
adjective which precedes it, as: 4 cold, windy day; but, a 
beautiful young lady. 

Comma before Quotation.—Before a quotation run in 
as a paragraph, if the quotation consists of one sentence use 
a comma, if of more than one, use a colon. 

Comma and Semicolon.—In sentences containing two 
sets of subjects and predicates—in other words, two clauses 
—connected by and, but, or some similar conjunction, the 
clauses should be separated by a comma; and if either 
clause is very long or contains a subordinate clause use a 
semicolon. The foregoing sentence illustrates the use of the 
semicolon. 

Colon with ‘‘as follows,” etc.—At the end of a para- 
graph, after words or phrases like as follows, the following, 
namely, thus, said, remarked, etc., use the colon and no dash. 

Quotation Marks.—In sentences terminating in the 
close of a quotation and exclamation point or an interroga- 
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tion point, do not quote the punctuation unless it is part 
of the quotations, as: 


How absurd to call this stripling a “‘man’’! 

but He cried out, ‘““Wake up, something is going wrong!”’ 
Can we by any mistake call him a “‘man’’? 

but One is crazed by its “Now, then, where am I to go?” 


In the case of a semicolon and the close of a quotation, 
if the quoted matter consists of one or two words or a mere 
phrase, do not quote the semicolon; but if a noun and its 
verb are included within the quotation marks, quote the 
semicolon too, as: 

The punctuation of Tristram Shandy will naturally differ 
from that of The Rambler; and in a less degree the punctua- 
tion in Burke, etc. 

Sir Walter said to him, “My friend, give me your hand, 
for mine is that of a beggar;” for, in truth, the house, etc. 

If the style of a book is to use quotation marks with 
quoted verse, letters, and other extracts, in poetry a quota- 
tion mark should be used at the beginning of every new 
stanza; in prose, at the beginning of every paragraph. But 
in extracts from plays, place a quotation mark before the 
first word only of the extract, and end after the last word. 
The proper form for the use of quotation marks at the be- 
ginning and end of a letter 1s as follows: 


“60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


“January I, 1925. 
“Dear Sir: 


“With reference to the vortex-atom theory, I 


concerned is very complex. 


“‘Believe me, 


“Yours very truly, 
“J. J. Thompson. 
“Professor S. W. Holman.” 
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According to the best modern practice letters are dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the text by the use of smaller 
type. This does away with the need of quotation marks 
and gives better effects. 

Semicolon before ‘‘namely.””—Use a semicolon before 
the word namely, and a comma after it, as: There are several 
routes to New York; namely, the various all-rail routes, the 
part-ratl, part-water route, and the all-water route. 

Apostrophe and the Possessive—Io form the posses- 
sive singular of common and proper nouns, add the apos- 
trophe and s, as: countess’s, Keats’s; but in the case of 
words of more than two syllables, or where the pronunciation 
would be rendered awkward on account of the addition of 
the apostrophe and s, add the apostrophe only, as: in 
righteousness’ name, with all Hercules’ strength. Add the 
apostrophe only in case of words ending in a sibilant fol- 
lowed by sake, as: for appearance’ sake, for conscience’ sake, 
for goodness’ sake, etc. To words like Achilles, Jesus, and 
Xerxes add the apostrophe only, under the principle that 
the pronunciation would be rendered difficult by the addi- 
tion of both the apostrophe and s. 

Period after Numerals——Omit the period after roman 
numerals in all cases, as: Book II, James I, etc. 

The Dash.—In case of a broken, or interrupted, sen- 
tence, use an em dash, but a two-em dash at the end of the 
paragraph. 

The principal use of the two-em dash is to indicate 
the omission of letters, as: I saw Mr. D and Miss 


E 








Parentheses and Brackets.—Parenthesis marks are 
used to inclose matter having no essential connection with 
the rest of the sentence in which it occurs. Brackets 
inclose matter which is wholly independent of the text, 
such as comments, queries, or directions inserted by some 
person other than the original writer, Brackets are also 
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used to inclose parenthetical matter already included in 
parenthesis marks, to avoid doubling up of the latter. 

Punctuation after Italic—After a whole word in italic 
use italic punctuation; but after a single italic letter or an 
italic igure use roman punctuation. Use roman punctua- 
tion after a roman close-parenthesis mark, even though the 
matter in parentheses is italic. 


ENGLISH SPELLING 


Many words which in American dictionaries end in or 
will be found in English books ending, according to the 
English style of spelling, in our. Among words thus end- 
ing in our are: 


arbour favour parlour 
ardour fervour rancour 
armour flavour rigour 
behaviour harbour rumour 
candour honour savour 
clamour humour splendour 
clangour invigour succour 
colour labour tabour 
demeanour misbehaviour tumour 
discolour misdemeanour valour 
dolour neighbour vapour 
endeavour odour vigour 


Note that discoloration, horror, invigorate, invigoration, 
mirror, pallor, tenor, terror, and tremor do not take the u. 

When an adjective is formed from any of the above 
words by adding ous, the ending of the original word be- 
comes simply or as in American dictionaries, as: clamorous, 
dolorous, humorous, laborious. 

While the our words are always found in English spell- 
ing, it is only occasionally that English books follow the 
style which changes verbs ending, in American dictionaries, 
In 1z¢ to 15¢, as: ctvilise, realise, utilise. 
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Distinctively English spellings (sometimes used and 
sometimes not) are the forms anyone, everyone, someone, 
and for ever, and the following: 


behove gipsy 

briar inflexion 
cheque instal 
connexion judgement 
drily lacquey 
enquire moustache 
gaiety nought 
gaol pigmy 


postillion 
reflexion 
shily 

slily 

staunch 
storey (floor) 
verandah 
waggon 


PROPER NAMES 


The following list of proper names sometimes misspelled 
is given for quick reference purposes: 


Addams, Jane 
Alma-lTadema, Laurence 
Apennines 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Biglow Papers 
Britannia 

Brittany 

Caribbean Sea 
Carlyle, Thomas 
Cary, Alice and Pheebe 
Correggio 

Davy, Sir Humphry 
Defoe, Daniel 

De Quincey, Thomas 
Douglas, Stephen A. 
Douglass, Frederick 
Fénelon, Francois 
Field, Cyrus W. 
Fields, James T. 
Fiske, John 

Gérome, J. L. 


Gilbert, Sir Humphrey 
Greeley, Horace 
Greely, General A. W. 
Green, John Richard 
Greene, General Nathanael 
Harrison, Frederic 
Hutton, Laurence 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel 
Jonson, Ben 
Lichfield, England 
Litchheld, Conn. 
Luxembourg (palace, gardens) 
Luxemburg (duchy) 
Macdonald, George 
McMurry, Frank M. 
McMurry, Charles A. 
Macmillan 

(The Macmillan Company) 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 
Morris, Gouverneur 
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Oliphant, Laurence 

Poe, Edgar Allan 
Procter, Adelaide 
Procter, Bryan Waller 
Proctor, Richard A. 
Pyrenees 

Read, Thomas Buchanan 
Reade, Charles 

Reed, Thomas Brackett 
Reid, Captain Mayne 
Reid, Whitelaw 

Revue des Deux Mondes 
Rossetti, D. G. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson 


Sidney, Sir Philip 


Smith, Sir William Sidney 


Smith, Sydney 
Spencer, Herbert 
Spenser, Edmund 


Stephenson, George 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 

Sterne, Laurence 

Sumter, Fort 

Thompson, Sylvanus P. 

Thomson, Elihu 

Thomson, Sir William (Lord 
Kelvin) 

Tyndale, William 

Tyndall, John 

Walton, Izaak 

Ward, Artemas (general) 

Ward, Artemus (humortst) 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry 

Watt, James 

Watts, Isaac 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas 

Wood, Anthony 

Wren, Sir Christopher 


Henrys, Jerseys, Mussulmans, and the Two Sicilies are 
the correct plural forms of these proper names. 
Shakespeare is the most usual spelling. Divide it Shake- 


speare. 


PROOF READING 


Soon after the manuscript has been sent to the printer 
the author will receive a specimen page showing the pro- 
posed style of type, size of printed page, and estimated 
number of printed pages that the manuscript will make. 
This specimen page should be returned at once to the pub- 
lisher with the author’s approval or suggestions for its 
improvement. 

First proofs are usually sent in galley form and in dupli- 
cate. They are accompanied by the manuscript pages. 
The set of galleys with the proof reader’s markings is the one 
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which the author should correct and return. The other 
set may be retained by him. All corrected proofs and the 
accompanying manuscript (if any) should be returned to 
the publisher. 

If there are text cuts in the book, proof of the cuts 
should be returned with the galleys of the text. Under- 
neath the proof of each cut there should be placed the 
legend or description to be used with it; and each cut should 
be numbered, a corresponding number being placed in the 
margin of the galley of the text at the point where the cut 
1s to be inserted. 

The correction of printer’s errors should be made in 
colored ink, the author’s alterations from the manuscript in 
black ink. In making changes in the proofs it should be 
remembered that in order to add a few words or a sentence it 
may be necessary for the printer to overrun every succeeding 
line in the paragraph. Consequently when it is possible to 
make room for the new words by the omission of neighboring 
words of the same length or by shortening an adjoining 
phrase it 1s to the author’s advantage to do this. 

Upon the return of the galley proofs the corrections will 
be made and the galleys paged, after which (except in cases 
of very unusual urgency) page proof will be sent to the 
author—two sets as before, the one carrying the proof 
readers markings to be corrected and returned to the 
publisher. 

Time slips will accompany the page proofs, these time 
slips showing the amount of time spent by the printers in 
making the author’s alterations on the galleys. If the page 
proof comes to the author in several installments, there will 
be a time slip for each installment, so that the author may 
follow the extent of his corrections in any section of the 
book. Printers’ errors and time spent in running in cuts 
are not included in the amount put against the author’s 
account. 
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The proofs corresponding to the time slips are carefully 
examined by the publisher before they are sent to the 
author, and approved by him, and where time for the 
running in of cuts or other matters of make-up distinctly 
not the author’s concern has been included, such time will 
be entered separately on the slip as “Special Time.” The 
publisher assumes all “Special Time.” 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to the 
provision usually made in contracts with authors to appor- 
tion the cost of corrections in proof, in which it is under- 
stood and agreed that a percentage of the full cost of the 
plates shall be allowed the author for changes made by him 
during the process of making the plates, and that the cost 
of author’s changes in excess of this amount shall be charged 
to the author. 

The author will find that the cost of his own changes 
will accumulate more rapidly than he would anticipate 
unless he has had experience. It is important therefore 
that his manuscript should be as nearly perfect as possible. 
Still, changes will doubtless be necessary, and it would be 
unwise economy to leave the book imperfect rather than 
bear the expense of needed correction. 

If the author feels that the time spent in making his 
alterations in any section of proof as shown on the time 
slip 1s excessive, he should at once advise the publisher of 
this, that the proof may be re€xamined for possible error in 
computation. 

Often it needs only a word to explain to the author why 
a correction, seemingly simple, has taken so much time. 
The author, for example, may have added two or three words 
to a sentence and he does not see why that addition should 
have involved so high a charge. When it is explained that 
the insertion of the added matter meant running over each 
line that followed to the end of the paragraph, thereby 
affecting, say, a dozen lines, he not only understands the 
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particular charge, but he has a clearer insight into the proc- 
esses of manufacturing his book. Publishers are always 
willing to take up in detail any time charge which the author 
may question. 

Illustrations are technically of two kinds—text illus- 
trations and inserts. 

A text illustration 1s, as its name implies, a part of the 
text. It may be a small cut appearing on a page with 
printed matter, or it may be a full-page cut, in which case 
it may have a page folio, like a page of text. An insert is 
an illustration, usually a half-tone or color plate, which 1s 
printed separately on a highly finished paper and inserted 
between two pages of the text. his method is followed 
where there are only a few half-tone illustrations. 

The page proof should show all text illustrations properly 
included. If it does not, either the instruction on the 
galleys was indefinite or an error has been made by 
the printers. Such omission is rather serious, for the 
addition of illustrations to the text after the work has been 
paged involves the remaking of the pages—an expensive 
process. If illustrations have by any chance been omitted, 
this fact should be brought to the attention of the pub- 
lisher as soon as it is discovered that further make-up may 
be held up until the error is rectified. 

With the return of the page proof the pages will once 
more be corrected and foundry proofs furnished. The re- 
turn of the page proof should not be held for the prepara- 
tion of the index, as the duplicate set of proofs may be used 
for that purpose. 

Foundry proofs are practically final corrected proofs 
from the electrotyped plates. They do not admit of change 
except where absolutely necessary. Only one set of the 
foundry proof is sent to the author. Changes in foundry 
proofs (sometimes marked “‘F’’) should be made as sparingly 
as possible as they necessitate the cutting of the electro- 
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typed plate; a process which 1s likely to be expensive to 
the author and Is sure to be injurious to the plate. Ordi- 
narily a book is printed as soon as it Is cast, that is to say 
as soon as all of the foundry proofs have been mailed to the 
author. It is assumed that as the author has already read 
the proof twice there will be no foundry corrections. 

The author will sometimes find on his proofs the abbre- 
viation “Oy.” placed there by the proof reader. ‘This indi- 
cates that some point has arisen such as an inconsistency 
in the manuscript, or possible misstatement of fact, which 
the proof reader has thought best to leave for the author 
to decide. Attention should be given to all such queries 
in order that any desired change may be made as early as 
possible. 

The index should be prepared so that the complete copy 
may be furnished with the return of the page proofs for 
casting. Should the author wish to be relieved of the bur- 
den of making an index the publisher can arrange to make 
it at the author's expense. 

Intimately connected with these mechanical details is 
the organization of the content of the manuscript. This is 
primarily a matter of clear and orderly thinking, followed 
by a corresponding arrangement of material. Some authors 
place at the beginning of each chapter a simple ‘outline of 
its contents. It is not necessary that this should always 
be done, but it is exceedingly important that the material 
of each chapter should be well enough arranged to make 
such an outline possible. Lhe coordination and subordina- 
tion of topics should be unmistakably clear. Such an or- 
ganization of material not only makes possible a good type 
scheme but it constitutes an essential part of the debt that 
an author owes to his reader. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the held of school and college textbooks. ‘The supe- 
rior attractiveness of a book is often fundamentally a matter 
of effective organization. 
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SIGNS USED IN CORRECTING PROOFS 


Push down the lead which is showing with the 
type. 


Delete; take out. 


Turn inverted letter right side up. 
} Let it remain; change made was wrong. 


Indent one em. 
A period. 


The type line is uneven at the side of the page; 
straighten it. 


A broken letter. 

A hyphen. 

Use italics. 

Join together; take out the space. 
Take out letter and close up. 
Put in middle of page, or line. 
Straighten lines. 

Insert an apostrophe. 

Insert a comma. 

Raise the word or letter. 
Lower the word or letter. 
Bring matter to the left. 
Bring matter to the right. 


Make a space. 
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Tom. 
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A thin metal strip used to widen the space be- 
tween the lines. 
Spread words farther apart. 
Make a paragraph. 
Run on without a paragraph. 
Use a capital. 
Use the lower case (small type), 7.¢. not capitals. 
Small capitals. 
Wrong font — size or style. 
Kind of type. 
Transpose. 
Use roman letter. 
Carry over to next line. 
Indicates where an insertion is to be made. 
Doubt as to spelling, etc. 
Indicates CAPITAL letters. 
Indicates SMALL CAPITAL letters. 
Indicates italic letters. 
Indicates black type letters. 
Indicates BLACK CAPITALS. 
Indicates BLACK SMALL CAPITALS. 
Indicates black italic. 
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PROOF SHOWING CORRECTIONS 
Caaf ADpRESS AT GETTYSBURG 


tj Foursconeandjseven yearsfgpolour fathers brought (—7 
forth on this continent a new agttet: epee in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
G men are created equal. , Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation Aor any A 
“ nation so conceived and so dedicatedcan long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield ofthat s+ 
G) war. We have come to Pedicate a portion of that 
held as a final resting-place for those who here here Z 
Le. gave their lives that that D¥ation might live. it is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. Agwx, 








BAS [ But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— A 7 / 
/—/ we. cannot consecrate —we cannot hallow , this 
© ground, ‘The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecratedjtfarabovepur aa 
poor power to add or detract. The world will 
ict note nor long remember what wefherNgayy Ze: 
but it can never fof get what they did here. = 
rs 
20% Ct is for us, the living, rather, to be deddicated ~ 
here to the unfi@ished work which they who fought 
(Address at the dedication of the Gettysburg National Cemetery, : 
. Nov. 19, 1863. Reprinted, by permission of The Macmillan Company, .¢. 
\¥ from, Abraham Lincoln, the Man , the People, by Norman Hapgood.) of/ VY 
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CORRECTED PROOF 
ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battleheld of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — 
we cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow — this 
ground. Ihe brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here 


(Address at the dedication of the Getiysburg National Cemetery, Noo. 10, 
7863. Reprinted, by permission of THe Macmittan Company, from 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Man of the People,” by Norman Hapgood.) 
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